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Abstract 

This paper reports on an ethnographic study of 25 teacher leaders in five 
schools within a large midwestern city school district. Data was collected 
through unstructured interviews and observations of teachers. Three central 
themes appeared repeatedly, and explain the presence of and support for teachers 
as leaders, including: (1) specific school structures and organizational patterns; 
(2) particular processes and identities; and (3) a deliberate use of outside re- 
sources with consistent, strong community relationships. Conclusions assert the 
possibility of teacher leadership as a model and theory of leadership for school 
renewal. 

The demands on school leaders have increased dramatically in recent years. The 
pressure for accountability in student achievement has intensified as governmenf scru- 
finy grows infense and ever-fhreafening. A dispirifing public opinion and an overall 
diminished confidence in fhe abilifies of schools fo succeed has surfaced even as expec- 
fafions for schools are on fhe rise. Meanwhile, demographic shiffs are alfering sfudenf 
populafions in ways fhaf necessifafe more responsive and innovafive insfrucfion, and 
escalafing poverfy among children in fhe Unifed Sfafes is placing demands for new and 
more comprehensive school programs. Such froubling evenfs have confribufed fo fhe 
creafion of complex new school sifuafions (Fullan and Hargreaves 1996; Shorf and Greer 
1997; Lamberf, Collay, Diefz, Kenf, and Richer! 1997). Schools musf negofiafe daily life 
amid fhese complicafions, giving rise fo fhe need for cogenf new fheories and models of 
leadership. 

School leaders funcfion af fhe pinnacle of such renewal efforfs. The knowledge and 
skills required of school leaders foday seem infinife, and fhe need for judicious acfions 
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has certainly deepened. Leaders must engage more effectively in wider interaction with 
larger groups of people, even as greafer infernal responsibilifies and dilemmas confinue 
fo surface wifhin schools. Moreover, if seems fhaf as demands on school leaders mulfi- 
ply, school principals and ofher adminisfrafors have no one wifh whom fo share fheir 
fremendous responsibilifies (Fullan and Hargreaves 1996). 

Af fhe same fime, feachers, for fhe mosf parf, have been kepf ouf of many impor- 
fanf conversations on, and fhe significanf work of, school resfrucfuring and reform. They 
seldom have been encouraged fo join forces wifh building and disfricf adminisfrafors on 
reform efforfs even when such changes impacf fhe fundamenfal work of feaching and 
learning in schools (Sergiovanni and Sfarraff 1997). 

School leaders foday, however, can no longer afford fo serve as sole decision makers 
and holders of power. Models and practices of leadership fhaf facilifafe fhe leadership 
capacifies of ofhers musf be developed. School leaders have fo build more collaborative 
and democratic arrangemenfs wifh feachers and ofhers fo achieve fhe enormous ambi- 
fions of schooling and respond fo sfudenfs' diverse needs. This research indicafes fhaf 
fheories and models of feacher leadership could significanfly confribufe fo fhe renewal 
processes in today's schools. 

Defining Teacher Leadership 

Definitions of feacher leadership vary buf hold in common an expanded nofion of 
leadership beyond fradifional classroom boundaries. Fullan and Hargreaves (1996, 13) 
sfafed fhaf feacher leadership is fhe "capacify and commifmenf fo confribufe beyond 
one's classroom." Crowfher and Olsen (1996, 32) capfured a philosophical essence of 
feacher leadership in fheir definition: 

An ethical stance that is based upon the views of a better world and the power of 
teaching to shape meaningful systems. It manifests itself in actions that involve the 
wider school community and leads to the creation of ideas that will enhance the 
quality of life of the community in the long term. 

In models of feacher leadership, feachers fake more responsibilify for decision- 
making and acfivifies oufside of fheir classrooms (Blase and Blase 2000; Fullan and 
Hargreaves 1996). They assisf in reforms fhaf impacf fhe organizafional processes wifhin 
schools (Evans 1996). Teacher leaders are fhose who are willing fo work alongside 
building principals fo envision a beffer fufure, fosfer hope and honesfy, fackle ob- 
sfacles and impedimenfs, and build communify while improving fhe educational 
climate (Cranston 2000). 

Unforfunafely, fhe knowledge base shows a dearfh of research on feacher leader- 
ship. There are few sfudies fhaf reflecf how feachers engage wifh ofher leaders and how 
fhis impacfs organizafional culfure (Smylie and Denny 1990). In addition, feacher lead- 
ership remains vaguely defined fo scholars and practitioners (Sherrill 1999; Silva, Gimberf, 
and Nolan 2000). Crowfher (1996, 305) asserfed, "Teacher leadership remains concepfu- 
ally underdeveloped." 
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This research study explored definitions of feacher leadership from fhe perspective 
of feachers who fake leadership roles in fheir schools. In addition, fhe relafed pracfices 
and processes undersfood and faken up by feachers in fhese seffings were examined. 
Finally, research findings were connecfed fo currenf debafes on leadership versus man- 
agemenf, and fhe quesf for new paradigms of educafional leadership. 

Researching Teacher 
Leadership 

Schools in and surrounding 
our cify have faken on a number 
of reform inifiafives fo improve 
fheir organizafions fhrough fhe 
creafion of shared responsibilify 
wifhin learning communifies 
(Chubb and Moe 1990; DuFour 
and Faker 1998). The urban 
school disfricf in fhis sfudy em- 
braced many reform models and 
pracfices foufed in fhe early 
1990s fhaf soughf fo esfablish au- 
fonomous school managemenf arrangemenfs af fhe school building level, and diminish 
some of fhe bureaucrafic confrol held by fhe cenfral school disfricf office. These inifia- 
fives supporfed fhe emergence of some forms of leadership among feachers. Leadership 
responsibilifies among feachers in fhis disfricf became significanf fo fhe success of fhese 
reform efforfs much fhe same as ofhers have suggesfed (Sergiovanni and Sfarraff 1998; 
Fullan 1994). 

Several examples of feacher leadership surfaced fhrough confacf wifh feachers, 
preservice adminisfrafors, and school principals in our Universify's Educafional Lead- 
ership Deparfmenf and prompfed our inquiry info fhis area. Sfories of school reform 
projecfs inifiafed by feachers working collaborafively fhrough ad hoc committees and school 
governance coimdls, along wifh new quasi-adminisfrafive positions creafed specifically fo 
supporf better feaching and increased learning among sfudenfs, came fo our attention and 
fosfered our own curiosities. Among fhe questions fo which answers were soughf were: 

• Flow do feachers see fheir roles as feacher leaders? 

• Could such arrangemenfs successfully dismanfle fhe fradifional mind-sef of school 
managemenf and fransform schools info learning communifies? 

• Flow is feacher leadership reshaping fhe nafure of feachers' work? 

• Whaf does feacher leadership look like? 

• Can such pracfices bring more parficipafory democrafic pracfices fo schools? 

Research was conducfed in five schools wifhin one school disfricf. Schools were 
chosen fhaf were repufed fo recognize fhe value of teachers as leaders in fhe decision- 
making processes and overall organization of fhe school. Each school harbored aspecfs 
of sife-based managemenf af fhe school building level. A fofal of 25 feachers parficipafed 
in fhe sfudy. 


School leaders have to huild 
more collaborative and democratic 
arrangements with teachers and 
others to achieve the enormous 
ambitions of schooling and respond 
to students' diverse needs. 
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Methods 

The methodology used in this qualitative study evolved from an ethnographic ap- 
proach as derived from various work wifhin fhe fields of sociology in educafion 
(Hammersely and Afkinson 1995) and educafional anfhropology (Wolcoff 1994). Inifially, 
each school was confacfed fo sef up fimes fo meef wifh feachers in unsfrucfured group 
inferviews (Schensul, Schensul, and LeCompfe 1999). Each school was senf a brief de- 
scripfion of fhe sfudy and ifs infenf, including a desire fo speak wifh feachers abouf fheir 
work as teacher leaders in fheir school. The goal was fo capfure how feachers fook on 
leadership roles in fheir schools and fhe ways school adminisfrafions were organized fo 
fosfer new sfrucfures of leadership. 

Inferviews wifh feachers ranged in lengfh from 30 minufes fo fwo hours. Af fimes, 
adminisfrafors or subsfifufes covered classes so feachers could spend fime falking wifh 
us. Each school was visifed af leasf fhree fimes for fhese discussions. Some schools indi- 
cafed a more susfained inferesf in fhe research, and more visifs were added as a resulf. A 
lisf of quesfions served as fhe guide for fhese meefings. Inferviews included encounfers 
wifh individual feachers as well as small group meefings wifh as many as five feachers. 
The inferviews were recreafed from nofes fhaf were faken. The wriffen franscripfs, abouf 
20 in all, were disfribufed fo all parficipanfs during subsequenf visifs for fhe purpose of 
correcfion and clarificafion. All correcfions and revised commenfs from feachers were 
incorporafed. The final versions served as dafa for analysis. 

The franscripfs led fo fhe idenfificafion of fhe fhemes described below. Teacher in- 
ferviews were followed by observafions of feachers in committee work, feam meefings, 
and large faculfy meefings. Research field nofes were faken af fhese sifes, which led fo a 
clearer undersfanding of fhe organizafion and effecfs of school learning, committee work, 
and ofher relafed collaborafive work. 

Dafa was collecfed during eighf monfhs of confinuous fieldwork in five schools. 
Two elemenfary schools (pre-k fhrough grade 5), one middle school (grades 5-8), one K- 
8 school (pre-k fhrough Grade 8), and one high school were included in fhe sfudy. The 
findings from fhe firsf research phase were used in forming a second research sfudy fhaf 
is now in progress. The second parf of fhe sfudy focuses on fhe day-fo-day work of 
building principals who fosfer feacher leadership. 

Findings 

Three cenfral fhemes explained fhe presence of and supporf of feachers as leaders: 

1. Specific fypes of school sfrucfures and organizafional patterns. 

2. Parficular processes and idenfifies pracficed and shared among fhe feachers 
inferviewed. 

3. A cerfain and deliberafe use of oufside resources along wifh consisfenf, sfrong 
communify relafionships. 

School Structure and Organization 

Particular school structures and organizational patterns were present in all five 
schools. Sfrong feacher learning according fo grade levels or subjecf, matter and consis- 
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tent teacher committee work on issues and events relevant to everyday teaching and 
learning were present. Teachers spent time in an organized and sustained fashion to 
plan curriculum together, talk generally about their teaching, relate student successes, 
and work on problems or new initiatives in the school. Teachers who held positions as 
quasi-administrators also were prevalent at these schools. These individuals taught part 
of fhe day buf also performed many adminisfrafive dufies relafed fo curriculum plan- 
ning, insfrucfional supervision, new faculfy acquisifion, large field frips, discipline and 
referral, special program implemenfafion, granf wrifing, and managemenf of granf fund- 
ing. All of fhese positions were filled by experienced feachers or less experienced feach- 
ers wifh specific expertise. 

Practices and Identities 

Particular processes that existed among teachers and administrators were also 
strongly evident in each school. For example, teachers initiated many changes at a vari- 
ety of levels and fell encouraged and supporfed fo do so. They believed fhaf fhe admin- 
isfrafion heard and respecfed fheir opinions. They did nof feel fhaf fheir ideas for new 
inifiafives had fo be preapproved by fhe adminisfrafion, nor did fhey feel pressure fo be 
successful in all fheir endeavors. This phenomenon reached across all faculfy posifions, 
wifh feaching assisfanfs and ofher supporf personnel reporting sfrong positive percep- 
fions of fheir confribufions fo school life and comforf in inifiafing new ideas. 

Likewise, adminisfrafors were perceived as open fo ideas of change and seemed fo 
readily embrace innovation. In one K-8 school, groups of feachers and feacher assisfanfs 
mef several times during fhe summer fo discuss new inifiafives for fhe upcoming school 
year and fo coordinafe fheir curriculums across disciplines and grade levels. These were 
nof organized or prompfed by fhe adminisfrafion, buf rafher came ouf of fhe feachers' 
desires fo supporf new practices fhaf would sfrengfhen fhe school's academic goals. 

Teachers in fhe K-8 school described fheir sense of aufonomy in inifiafing changes 
and new programs in fheir school. This school of predominafely African-American sfu- 
denfs was idenfified as a school "in need of improvemenf" by fhe larger disfricf. A group 
of seven feachers described several new inifiafives fhey had made in fhe pasf fwo years. 
These inifiafives, all feacher-inspired, included: 

• a large inclusive school pilof fhaf eliminafed self-confained and / or relafed resource 
programs for all sfudenfs in fhe upper grades; 

• an innovafive arfs projecf fhaf parfnered sfudenfs wifh communify entities on a 
regular basis; 

• monfhly fhemed evenfs for parenfs, children, and feachers; and 

• a program of new school electives fhaf included curriculums on Caribbean drum- 
ming, race relafions and fhe achievemenf gap, popular culfure, and hip hop. 

Several feachers in fhis school also organized a Safurday morning youfh baskefball pro- 
gram for boys in grades 6-8. 

Teachers felf fhaf fheir ideas were heard and respecfed. Moreover, fhey believed 
fhey were expecfed fo fake on leadership roles in fheir school and fo be highly involved 
in all aspecfs of school life. Being a leader, fhey indicafed, is infegral fo fheir work as 
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teachers. Additionally, they believed that principals sought out their opinions on most 
important school matters. Teachers were involved in nearly every aspect of the school's 
governance. Teachers formed commiffees fhaf inifiafed and complefed work fhaf previ- 
ously was done solely by fhe principal. For example, in four of fhe five schools, feaching 
faculfy inferviewed feacher candidafes on a regular basis and made hiring recommen- 
dafions fo fhe principal. 

Finally, feachers described fhe 
risk-faking fhey engage in — a prac- 
fice fhaf is encouraged, fosfered, 
and modeled by fhe principal. They 
perceived fheir principals as people 
who wanf fo showcase fhe falenfs 
of fhe faculfy and supporf sfaff, and 
who are willing fo share fhe school's 
successes wifh fhem. This philoso- 
phy seemed fo declare fhaf whaf is 
besf for sfudenfs is seldom, if ever, 
challenged. This senfimenf was 
shared by a number of faculfy mem- 
bers in a variefy of ways af each 
school setting. 

Teachers believed fhaf fhere are many opporfunifies af fheir schools for individuals 
"fo sfep up fo fhe plafe and make confribufions." Several feachers described fhe social 
and professional inferacfions of fheir schools as mulfilayered wifh many facfions fhaf 
seem fo operafe simulfaneously buf in concerf wifh ofhers. Teachers, adminisfrafors, 
and supporf persons shared ideas, concerns, and perceptions wifh one anofher consis- 
fenfly and faifhfully. Ideas were generafed confinually, and fhese schools sfrived fo re- 
specf fhose who agreed or disagreed in fhe discourse and evolufion of ideas and change. 

Trusf and caring for ofhers, along wifh a sfrong sense of self-efficacy and high re- 
gard for fhe mission of fhe school, surfaced repeafedly among fhose inferviewed. Trusf 
was described as reciprocal. 

Teachers also revealed ways fhaf fheir work shaped fheir identifies. Some feachers 
described fhemselves as self-sfarfers who work a little foo hard af fimes, or consummafe 
professionals who go above and beyond fheir job descripfions. They described fheir 
work as infense wifh a sfrong sense of fheir own capabilifies as leaders and feachers. All 
feachers arficulafed a love for feaching and a clear sense of fheir own personal and pro- 
fessional purposes. They regarded fheir work as feachers as valuable and cenfral fo fheir 
life purpose. Many viewed fhemselves as good learners as well as good leaders. 

Some expressed aspecfs of fheir own spirifualify and cormecfed fhese sensibilifies 
wifh fheir feaching work. They shared varied and sfrong religious faifhs as evidence of 
fheir commifmenf fo feaching and serving children. These individuals shared common 


Emergent theories of leadershij) 
urge school administrators to 
abandon ideologies and practices 
of linear management and 
control, and instead adopt 
broader and more encompassing 
notions of leadership. 
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values of community making, justice, and service toward one another. They felt com- 
pelled to change the world for the better and to create bridges among themselves 
and the children in their care. They shared a sense of community with others who 
strive to make schools better places for children. Some teachers were community 
activists with long histories of working in the community and alongside others for 
social change. 

Most teachers exuded a strong sense of justice and concern for the well-being of 
children, particularly children in urban environments. They exhibited distinct feelings 
of pride in their schools, their work, and the children they serve. These traits also were 
observed in their classroom lessons and in the work they pursued in faculty meetings, 
committee work, and other event plarming. 


Community Involvement 

The third theme showed that 
teachers placed a strong emphasis 
on engaging with a larger commu- 
nity beyond the school. All used — 
or attempted to procure — grant 
monies and foundation support to 
promote their work and what they 
hoped to accomplish in their 
schools. Each school actively 
sought grant monies and other 
forms of community support, and 
funded innovative programs as a 
result of grant activity. A large per- 
centage of the quasi-administrative 
positions described earlier were 
entirely funded by grants. These teachers seemed to know how to obtain and maintain 
support from several community entities simultaneously. They saw themselves as strong 
community players, with a responsibility for making consistent contributions to the lives 
of others, both in and out of school. For example, one of the quasi-administrators articu- 
lated his school's goals relative to community involvement. In an informal presentation to 
area school administrators, he explained that his school maintains and strives to encompass 
three perspectives: 

1. A strong connection to the university (for consulting resources and research 
support). 

2. A strong connection to the community and the urban environment. 

3. A strong connection to the world via the Internet as a means of helping kids and 
others see the big picture. 

One K-5 teacher indicated that teacher leaders are those who focus on organizing 
and advocating for teachers. Teacher leaders were the "challengers to impositions" 
handed down to them. He cited the work of local teacher unions who opposed the im- 
position of more than 500 standards from the state's department of public instruction. 


Teacher leadership surfaces 
as a way for teachers and 
administrators to he renewed 
and to transform their practices 
in this all too prescribed era of 
accountability. 
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This teacher felt that unions are a form of feacher leadership fhaf is seldom recognized 
or focused upon. Though he was fhe only person fo name feacher unions as an ouflef for 
feacher leadership, mosf feachers were acfive union members who regarded union work 
as infegral fo fheir feelings of pride in being feachers and a mechanism for affecfing 
change in fheir urban disfricf. 

Mosf feachers also relayed fhe imporfance of esfablishing and mainfaining sfrong 
relafionships wifh parenfs. They mef wifh parenfs frequenfly held evenfs fhaf were 
collaborafively organized wifh parenfs, and included parenfs in fheir commiffee work 
and in fhe overall school governance work. In facf, four feacher leaders sfarfed fheir 
feaching careers as parenfs who became insfrucfional aides in fhe school and, evenfu- 
ally, earned fheir feaching cerfificafion. Three were supporf feachers — parenfs who 
worked in fhe school buf were nof licensed feachers. 

Discussion and Implications 

This research poinfed ouf several implicafions for educafional adminisfrafors re- 
garding feacher leadership. Firsf, research info feacher leadership confribufes fo fhe prac- 
fical knowledge of work on new fheories of leadership in educafion. Emergenf fheories 
of leadership urge school adminisfrafors fo abandon ideologies and practices of linear 
managemenf and confrol, and insfead adopf broader and more encompassing nofions 
of leadership. Many confemporary fheorisfs advocafe moving away from adminisfra- 
five leadership fhaf is based on fhe individual fraifs of leaders or arranged in hierarchi- 
cal fashion fo leadership fhaf includes some of fhe following ideas: 

• leadership fhaf inspires ofhers in fhe creation of feaching and learning communi- 
ties (DuFour and Faker 1998; Palmer 1998); 

• leaders as facilifafors of democrafic communifies (Glickman 1998); 

• leaders as organizers of mufually agreed upon goals from formal and informal 
positions of aufhorify (Kellerman 1999); 

• leaders who can embody fhe vision, values, and beliefs by all members of an orga- 
nizafion (Wheafley 1999); and 

• leaders as guides in fhe developmenf of sense making, inquiry, parficipafion, and 
reflecfion among people (Lamberf 2002). 

Teacher leadership also may help dissolve fhe dichotomous debafe fhaf has placed 
managemenf and leadership in opposifion fo one anofher (Hersey, Blanchard, and 
Johnson 1996). A combination of fhe besf of bofh perspectives is needed and exhibifed 
among a wider group of parficipanfs. Teachers and school adminisfrafors lead and man- 
age diverse aspecfs of fhe school. Leadership and managemenf are bofh needed, since 
leadership provides fhe vision and sefs fhe course of fhe organization, while manage- 
menf of day-fo-day practices and mainfenance of fhe organization drives ifs goals. Schools 
fhaf promofe feacher leadership do nof segregate leadership and managemenf. Bofh 
functions are performed by all and delineated in a way fhaf promofes shared responsi- 
bilify and action. 

If appears fhaf feachers who fake leadership roles in fheir schools are successful 
agenfs and conduifs in promofing culfural change. Their work as leaders — in and ouf of 
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their classrooms — seems to push the school culture toward a more inclusive and col- 
laborative one. When the work of teachers is held in the highest regard and is made 
visible throughout the school, the culture of fhe school shiffs from aufhorifafive, linear, 
and mechanical fo open, responsive, and fhoughfful. For some fime, scholars and ofhers 
have pushed fhe educafional pendulum foward more collaborafive and inclusive mod- 
els (Owens 2000). Reform efforfs fhaf hope fo find pragmafic ways fo influence school 
culfures foward more collaborafive environmenfs mosf likely will find resonance in fhe 
feacher-leadership efforf. 

Finally, a relafed buf more specific finding is fhaf educators in fhese schools fake on 
imporfanf new roles. Their work helps break down some barriers fhaf rigidly lock people 
info specific roles. Teacher leaders are viewed as being capable, and are endowed wifh 
opporfunifies and aufhorify for fheir unique insighfs. Tradifionally, feachers were viewed 
as classroom experfs fhaf had limifed confacf and influence in fhe school organization. 
School principals were fhoughf of as building managers and bureaucrafs who had little 
engagemenf wifh fhe classroom /curriculum (Alsfon 2002). Our observations in fhese 
schools indicated a sense of frusf and collegialify fhaf has fransformed fradifional no- 
fions of school roles. Teacher leaders were encouraged fo be asserfive, fake risks, assume 
greafer organizafional responsibilify, and discover new purpose. Conversely, adminis- 
frafors seemed fo be more collaborafive and nurfuring while assuming fhe roles of facili- 
fafors and communify builders as fhey worked fo create culfures of caring in fheir schools. 
Moreover, we suspecf, buf carmof claim here, fhaf fhese resfrucfured roles also mighf 
positively affecf sfudenf perceptions and performance. 

Recommendations 

This research on feacher leadership suggesfs fhaf fhe social and moral identifies and 
relafed actions of feachers and school adminisfrafors as observed in fhese school sifes 
can creafe dramatic changes in fhe culfure of schools. When feachers and adminisfrafors 
fake on new roles, emergenf fheories of leadership can be explored and new school sfruc- 
fures can be envisioned. Teacher leadership surfaces as a way for feachers and adminis- 
frafors fo be renewed and fo fransform fheir pracfices in fhis all foo prescribed era of 
accounfabilify. If can guide irmovafion and ingenuify, creafe novel ways fo navigafe fhe 
multiple roles and fasks of adulfs in schools, and pose fundamenfal questions relafed fo 
beliefs and values of schooling. Teacher leadership, if seems, is a judicious, as well as 
timely, endeavor. 

In closing, several speculative recommendations for educafors in schools who 
desire fo build communities of feacher leaders are offered. Adminisfrafors mighf 
sfrive fo see better fhe confribufions and values of feachers and ofher adulfs in fhe 
daily operation of schools. They mighf learn various means fo recognize and elevafe 
fhe skills and abilities of good feachers in assuming more responsibilifies. They also 
could, wifh some deliberafion, begin fo involve feachers in fheir decision-making, 
hand over some fasks fo feachers, and ensure fhaf fhey are given adequafe fime and 
resources fo be successful in fhese endeavors. In falking wifh feachers, adminisfra- 
fors could begin fo listen more infenfly, ask quesfions, and work fo have meaningful 
conversations wifh fhem. Mosf imporfanfly, fhis research indicafes fhaf school ad- 
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ministrators must learn to trust and regard teachers as their peers even as they nurture 
their potential to contribute outside of their classrooms. 

Teachers, on the other hand, might assert themselves more frequently and positively 
to take a more active role in the daily work of schools. They musf be willing fo fake risks, 
make asserfions, and more soundly value fheir infuifive nofions abouf feaching and 
children fo impacf a wider arena in schools. 

Finally, leaders of educafional-adminisfrafion programs af universifies are encour- 
aged fo join fheir colleagues in feacher educafion fo develop graduafe programs. This 
research supporfs fhe nofion fhaf educafional adminisfrafion and curriculum and in- 
sfrucfion should focus on facilifafing feacher leadership in collaborative and reflexive 
ways. Teacher leadership uses fhe experfise and experience of classroom feachers (cur- 
riculum and insfrucfion) and blends if wifh knowledge of school organization and change 
(educafional adminisfrafion). Combining fhe besf of bofh can ease increasing educa- 
fional demands, reconfigure hierarchical power sfrucfures, and unife feachers and ad- 
minisfrafors in fhe inferesf of genuine renewal and frue fransformafion. 
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